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Harrison County Woor.—There is no part of 
Ohio that excels Harrison in fine wool; and if any 
body questions this statement, let them look at a 
show of samples in our office, left by Mr. Day, of the 
Legislature, from the flocks of his neighbors. This 
woo is the several styles of Spanish, Saxon and Si- 
ilesian, with the best qualities of those breeds, and 

\their owners may well challenge the United States 
| to equal them. They come from the sheep of such 
|}men as John Webb, Geo. and Jos. Holmes, Andrew 


+ ie pats es = = | McFarland, and John Singer. 
Talks trom the Editors Arm-Chair. Canapa TuHIstLeE 1n Seep Oats.—The failure of 
| the oats crop last year, will oblige many farmers to 
vPRING is opening early, and now the dwellers | import seed ; and as the crop in Canada was com- 
SS) in the country will have their hands full of | paratively good, seed will be brovght from there to 
work. This is the great season for active, supply our need. This is all very well, if we get 
preparation. Every thing about the Homestead, the | clean seed; but O! ye farmers of the West look 
Barn, and the Field, needs a careful oversight.—|°* that you do not get bitten with a sprinkle of 
Early crops in field and garden, should be put in. |seeds of the Canada thistle, along with the oats. 
Look over the orchard and other fruit trees, scrub the | Better double screen all such seed, and be sure you 
rough bark, split off the thimbles of worm’s eggs, | Have it clean before sowing. 
keep the cattle off the grain fields and mowing lands,,| SPRouTinc Osace ORANGE Seep.—A correspond- 
put up the rails that the winds have blown from the | ont asks about em. Osage Orange seed. The 
fences, trim up the wood piles, rake up the chips, | time for planting this seed is in corn planting time ; 
knock in pieces the cattle droppings upon the sward | ®°¥ in drills about 18 inches apart, and the seed two 
lands, and thus be in readiness, when the warm days inches apart in the drill; cover fully an inch deep. 
come on, to go into the heavy Spring work without Before sowing the seed, soak it a week in soft water, 
hindrance. Keep the working teams in good heart, | St¢2ding in a warm place, changing the water every 
so they will not faint when they come to the heavy second day, to prevent fermentation. 
plowing and hauling. MeasurinG Hay anp Corn 1x Butx.—A cube of 8 
Ono Cuntivator ror Premrums.—Last year the feet square is estimated to make a ton of hay in stack 
officers of Agricultural Societies were comparatively | or mow, after it is well settled. Allowance must be 
very liberal in offering the Ohio Cultivator in their made for the fineness and compactness of the hay : 
premium lists. We hope and believe they will find | for fine hay in the bottom of the mow or stack, it 
this practice to work satisfactorily. Itis such a plain, Will take less the dbove meaeure—for coarse and 
and obvious matter of justice and policy, that we. lightly pressed hay, it will take more. 
shall not stop to argue it, although some low priced| To Measure Corn in THE Ear, find the contents 
exhibitors may grumble, who are more anxious to| Of the crib, by multiplying the average length, width 
make money out of their connection with the Soci- and depth in inches into each other, and divide this 
ety, than to excel in excellence and intelligence.— | product by 2815, the number of cubic inches ina 
Now as the Societies are making up their lists for, heaped bushel: take two-thirds of this quotient for 
this year, we commend the subject to their liberal | bushels of shelled coun. This rule supposes three 
and enlightened consideration, and ask that they ex- | heaped half bushels of ears to make a bushel of 
tend a generous recognition to the agricultural press, Shelled corn. 
which is the best and most influential ally they can| Tue State Farr Grovunns have been selected 8. 
have, in the great work of industrial progress. |W. of Zanesville, on the West side of the River. 
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A Piate of Hash. 


The Hen Business. 


and a mighty sight of small things in general, and 
I want to make them all useful, and make them 
pay, too. I am well aware that some folks de- 


gather. 
So now for a question or two, and this is to each 
and every one who sees fit to pitch in. The first 


small farm ? 
agement, the best kind of layers, the hardiest 


breed in this climate, that will be good layers and | 


good to eat, of good size, ete. 

The next question will be the Hen House. I 
have just got my hen house framed—it is 16 by 
18 ft., 94 ft. high. I want to make it answer the 
purpose of a roost—to lay in—hatch in—and 
have the hen business all in and about the hen 
house. Can I doit? I want some one to give 
me a plan of the interior part, so that I may have 
room for about 300 hens. Where should the 
ventilator be? in the roof or side of the build- 
ing ? 

Tue Wueat Crop looks very sorry here in 
many places near Columbus. I see some fields 
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Si \and to 
will be the Hen—will it pay to keep them on a| 


If so, the best mode of cheap man-| 





that look as though there was nothing sown on 
the ground. 

Now, Col., that’s all this time. Yours, 

Alton, Feb., 1859. J. H.C. 


AnswEr.—You put 300 hens into one establish- 
ment, and you will have a big hen hospital on your 
hands after a little. Never herd over 50 or 75 hens 
together, even in a large yard. Large heneries will 
not pay, unless you have a wide range for the fowls. 
If you are going into the hen business, by all means 
get Miner’s Poultry Book, and that will tell the | 
whole story. We will send the book by mail, post 
paid, for 75 cts. ; 250 pages, well bound and fully il-| 
lustrated.—Eb. 

Portable Sheep Houses. 

I shall give a short description of a portable | 
sheep house that I have been studying up, as fol-| 
lows: Have a light frame just sufficient to bear 
transportation, and no heavief,—say sills 6 inches 
by 3 or 4, set on their edges; plates, posts and 
cross ties about 2 in. square. House 8 ft. wide, 
and in pieces just long enough that a yoke of oxen 
or span of horses can draw it on wheels, and 33 
or 4 ft. high, roofed and weather boarded with 3 


. . . . 4 
in. stuff. The lower and narrower it is, the bet- 








ter for transporting. Have a trough and rack on 
one side. Raise it on wheels, in the same man-| 
mer as threshing and cleaning machines are load-| 
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The house may be in pieces, as before stated, and 


\these may be set with the ends together, so that 


: ‘the house may be any length whatever. 
I have a small farm, small house, small barn, | 


I want to hear your views on the subject, and 


jalso your correspondents ; and if we can make a 


house that will be easy to transport, and at the 


} J , ‘same time convenient in other respects, it will 
spise the day of small things; but let that be as) vrely be a valuable acquisition to sheep raisers. 
it may, I am going to read the Cultivator, and | 4 

some other good papers, and see what I can} 
This is my first scratch for the paper. | 
My experience in farming is rather limited ; how- | 
ever, they say two heads are better than one. | 


ist. It will be healthier for the sheep. 

2d. You can put the manure just where it is 
needed. 

3d. One house will do any moderate lot of 
sheep ; as you change the sheep from one field to 
another, you can change the house with them ; 
save the expense of building two or three, 
or if you wish to divide your sheep into several 
lots, take some pieces to one field and some to 
another: if all in one lot, put your pieces all to- 
gether, and you have one large house to hold all 
your sheep. 

Other things I might mention in regard to it, 
but this is suflicient to bring it up before the mind 
of the farmers of Ohio, and they can suggest im- 


| provements, as this is why I present it to you. 


Noble Co., Feb., 1859. Wm. Ross. 

Remark.— Some thirty-five years ago, we saw 
small portable sheep houses in use among the Ver- 
mont wool growers, but with what results we cannot 
now say. Our impression is, that the sheep were 
liable to huddle too much together, and suffer for the 
want of ventilation. We think the practice detailed 
by Gen. Lahm, in last No. of the Ohio Cultivator, 
is much the best way to herd sheep.—Epb. 

Cardoon Plant. 

I received from the U.S. Patent Office a pa- 
per of the Cardoon seed, and am unacquainted 
with the systematic name of the Cardoon, its 
classification and genus. The leaves boiled when 
young, surpass the finest cabbage as a diuretic. 
Give us its culinary properties and mode of cul- 
ture. Dr. S. 8S. Stewart. 

Dearborn Co., Ind. 

Answer.—This is the Cynara cardunculus. The 
stalks of the blanched inner leaves are used as salad 
in soups, etc. The seed is sown in April, in rich 
earth ; it requires nearly a month to start ; the plants 
must be thinned to five inches apart. Transplant in 
June, and allow four feet each way ; dress each plant 
like celery. As they grow, tie up the leaves, and 
earth up several times; they may thus be obtained 
two feet high. They are to be taken up during win- 
ter, like celery. They are in perfection from autumn 
through the winter. An ounce of seed produces 600 
young plants; for seeds protect the plant, without 
any blanching, through the winter, and it will flower 


in the following July.—Ep. 


Hay of Hungarian Grass. 


I have been feeding some Hungarian hay to 

















ed on wagons, with a lever, having a hook in the | my horses, this winter. They eat it in preference 
end sills of each piece. The knowledge that our|to timothy hay ; indeed, they appear to be very 
farmers have of cleaning machines, will suggest |fond of it. When I first began to feed it, I gave 
the plan of moving, without farther explanation.' them but little else for a week or two, when I no 

















ticed that they wanted to drink more than com- 
mon, and appeared not to look quite so well.— 
Then I took to giving more corn, which appeared 
to keep them from wanting to drink so much. 
They don’t want to drink more than about half so 
much when they eat timothy hay. 

Now I wish you or some of your readers that 
have experience in this matter, would inform me 
whether my experience is that of others or not; 
if so, is it not injurious to horses? I have not 
fed any of this hay to cattle, and don’t know 
whether it would cause them to be thirsty or not. 
My Hungarian grass seed was sowed July 2d, 
and harvested about 15th Sept. It got ripe, and 
apparently all right. Yours truly, 

St. Augustine, Jil., Feb., 1859. 

The Honey Blade Sell. 


W. G. 


I saw a couple of men going around selling 
what they call Honey Blade Grass, but I had 
seen in the Ohio Cultivator a caution to beware 
of them. A. B. 
Adobe Houses. 


Iam about to build a house and barn, and 
would like to know how the houses of unburned 
brick answer in this climate. Can any of your 
correspondents answer, that have tried them / 

Respectfully yours, A. J. M. 

Lafayette, Ind. 


Columbiana County. 

We have had a changeable and an open winter 
so far. Wheat never looked better than it does in 
our region — Wheat with us was earlier sowed, 
and I think, more pains bestowed in preparing 
the ground and seed before sowing, and after, 
more top draining than was ever effected before, 
hence, so far, the result. 

We all begin to see and feel the necessity for 
a determined stand to be taken by the farmers to 
double their diligence in endeavoring to produce 
the necessities of life, and especially grain. And 
we also begin to feel that half farming don’t pay! 
And as we are having an old fashioned winter, 
we feel pretty sure we will have a good season ; 
and are determined on our part to do all we can 
to replenish our granaries and our pockets also. 

JONATHAN CREW. 
Experience with Seeds. 

Metons.—I have found the Jenny Lind, Chris- 
tiana, Honey Cantaloupe, Goodwin's Imperial, 
Ice Cream, and Cassabar Melons, to be of very 
superior flavor the past season. The last was in- 
troduced by the U.S. Patent Office, a f2w years 
ago, as a great acquisition from Persia. 

Peas.— Extra Early Dan. O’ Rourke and Early 
Emperor Peas, proved extra early, profitable and 
productive. I planted them quite late, owing to 
the wet spring, yet they fully matured in time to 
raise a splendid crop of Karly Bassano Beets 
from the same ground. 

Evergreen Pea, a new and valuable production, 
quite like green peas, when cooked in a dry 
state. 

The Chufas or Earth Almond is a good substi- 
tute for coffee, when browned and ground, 
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Rhode Island Premium Corn planted July 5th, 
was ripe and sound in 70 days. I consider this 
the best extra early corn that can be raised: the 
growth is strong, and it is very productive in ears. 

Douglass Spruce, a noble evergreen tree from 
the far North-west. It bears cones four inches 
long and two inches broad, leaves comb-like in 
their arrangement. This scarce tree has been 
found hardy and vigorous at Philadelphia. 

Hardin Co. W. C. Hampton. 
Thrush in Horses. 

Will you or some of your readers please define 
the “thrush” in horses—tell how it may be de- 
tected, state its cause, and prescribe a cure. 

Miami Co. A SuBSCRIBER. 


Dr. Dapp, the old horse doctor, and the one we 
swear by, will answer this question : 


Thrush, or, as some call it, frush, is a disease 
of the horse’s hoof very prevalent in tue United 
States; it is a disease so well known among 
horsemen that any description of it seems super- 
fluous. Its diagnostic symptoms are fcetid odor, 
and morbid exudation from the frog, accompanied 
with softening of the same. Fora common thrush, 
which does not occasion lameness, the remedy is 
cleanliness: let the feet be washed night and 
morning, and occasionally immersed in salt and 
water; the trouble will then disappear. In inve- 
terate cases of this kind, our object must be to 
prevent decomposition—in the use of antiseptics: 
a charcoal poultice now and then, and the free use 
of pyroligneous acid and salt are the best means. 
A few doses of the following composition will 
also be needed: sassafras, sulphur, salt, and char- 
coal, equal parts. Dose, one ounce daily. A 
dressing of fir balsam may be applied to the frog 
and sole, which is to be confined there in the usual 
manner. Thrush is often’ the result of morbid 
habit in the system of the horse, giving rise to an 
excess of morbific products, which naturally gra- 
vitate to the feet, and there find an outlet; there- 
fore we should not be in too much of a hurry to 
stop such issue, for by so doing the matter may be 
reabsorbed and produce sympathetic fever, swollen 
legs, etc. The safest way, therefore, is to treat 
the dtsease both locally and constitutionally.— 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor. 


Items from Old Columbiana. 


APPLICATION OF LonG Manvure.—lI have 
come to the conclusion that long manure should 
be applied in the spring on corn ground, plowed 
in deep, and if oats is sown the spring following, 
plow shallow, and not stir up the manure until 
you plow in the fall for wheat, then turn it up ; 
it being then well rotted, will be in good condition 
to receive the wheat. The corn crop will receive 
the benefit of the long manure, and the wheat 
after it is rotted. 

PLasteR.—The application of Plaster of Pa- 
ris or Gypsum, should be in spring when clover 
seed is sown. My philosophy teaches me that by 
applying clover seed then, it gives the clover a 
better root and more top to protect it the next 
winter, that being the time in my opinion that 
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clover is more injured by freezing and thawing! 
than at any other time. 

Orcuarp Grass.—I sowed a little orchard 
grass seed the spring of 1857, and saved some 
seed from it, and would, if I had the seed, sow or- 
chard grass with all the clover I sow this spring. 
It is a grass that ripens about the time of early 
clover, and if you wish to save the seed, it can 
be cradled off, and afterward cut for hay. When 
I lived in Montgomery Co., Md., there was a 
good deal of it sown there, and some said the seed 
was better than a wheat crop, (the usual crop of 
wheat 15 bushels per acre,) and then would mow 
a good swath of hay. It is very tenacious of life. 
I once saw a piece of land that had been turned 
out to rest for forty years, then fenced in, that 
produced 15 tons of hay per acre, without any 
yore seed having been sown on it. It was an or-| 
chard grass sod: the land lies near Ellicott’s 
Mills, Md. It seems rather miraculous, but the 
person who told me of it, I could place confidence | 
in. (Ile did not offer to sell me orchard grass | 
seed or any thing of the kind.) 

Wueat Cror.—The winter has been very 
unfavorable on winter grain here, especially that | 
sown broadcast and part harrowed in; what was 
drilled looks better, though the top leaves are a 
good deal killed with the hard snaps we have had. 

Brook Meadow. Rost. H. GaRrRIGUEs. 
Rural Affairs in Athens Co. 


There was but little wheat put in last fall, and 
that little makes a very poor show. Fruit buds 
are safe as yet, I believe. Stock of all kinds 
looks poorly, in consequence of the scarcity of 
corn, the great amount of rain, and the frequent 
sudden changes in the weather. ‘Trade is brisk 
and lively in cattle and sheep, something doing in| 
horses, also hogs, by those who have corn. The! 
farmers are improving every suitable day for| 
work, in repairing fences, hauling out manure, or | 
plowing. The scarcity of all farm products) 
seems to give to the people a redoubled ambition | 
and energy for performing their part towards 
raising a bounteous crop the coming season. 

Truly yours, 
N. P. Horsineton. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Horse-Shoeing for Overreaching. 


Having noticed in the Ohio Cultivator a way 
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the speed of the forward feet and retard the hind 
ones.” If it is natural for the horse to overreach 
he will do so, and it cannot be otherwise. 

My plan is this: we will take the foot as it is 
before it was ever shod. In the first place pare 
the foot its natural shape, if any thing pare the 
toe the most, then set the forward shoe as long as 
the foot requires, with the calks straight under 
and of even length; and in regard to the hind 
foot which is the main thing, make the calks of 
even length, make the toe calks to stand under 
from 4 to 3 of an inch; then set the shoe as far 
forward as is wanted, but mind the pitch of the 
calk. I think that my method is preferable to 
Mr. Gibbs’, from the tact that the horse travels 
natural and easy. Mr. Gibbs says: Make the toe 
calks high and the heel calks,low. Can a horse 
travel natural with the heel lower than the toe ? 
I contend not. Ilere let me explain the matter ; 
When the horse, with such shoes on, has made the 
necessary exertion to raise the foot does he ac- 
complish the step, or does it require a stronger 
exertion? if not, then my theory is false, but if 
it does, then I am right. 

I have tried various methods to prevent over- 
reaching and to make the horse travel easy and 
natural as on the bare feet, and I know of no 
other method that seems reasonable to me than 
the one I have just described. J. B. W. 

Van Wert. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Under Draining upon the Darby Plains. 


As you take a deep interest in Under-drains, 
the results of a short experience of the benefits 
derived from them may not be unacceptable to 
you or some of your readers. My six hundreth 
rod was put in this winter, and I intend that two 
hundred more shall be in in time for the plow this 
spring. We are located, as you know, on the up- 
per or Northern part of the Darby Plains—with 
a dark, deep tenacious soil; our fields cut in all 
directions by swales, many of them so wet as to 
be entirely unfit for the plow without artificial 
drains. I put my drains not less than thirty 
inches deep, in the shallowest place, and see that 
|the grade is sufficient to carry all clear, cutting 
| frequently three feet or more to secure it, making 
an average depth of two feet eight inches, to three 
feet; then with tile properly put down, you have 














of shoeing the horse to prevent overreaching, in|a strip of land, the length of your drain, that 
a communication by E. L. Gibbs, as I do not ex-) will make corn laugh at wet seasons, and I believe 
actly agree with him, will give my method. I con-| at dry ones too. 

tend that it is natural for some horses to over-| Errects ON CROPS AND PROPER TILLAGE.— 
reach, and I think by what experience I have had| With drains at proper distances, say six to eight 
in horse shoeing, that I have a more perfect plan| or even ten rods—depending on the amount of 
of remedying the evil. I will admit that black-| water to be discharged, you may make land—be- 
smiths in general do not use the necessary pre-|fore too wet for corn in any season—ready for the 
caution in horse-shoeing. For instance, it is very | plow, four days to a week earlier than any other 
often the case that when a horse is to be shod,| part of your field—easier tended by almost half, 
the smith is in a hurry and will hurry the job|and never suffering from drouth—produce such 
off his hands as soon as possible, and by so|crops as can be (otherwise) only raised in the 
doing he is not as particular as he should be. Mr.| best seasons and on the best fields. This at least 
Gibbs says, “In the first place you mnst increase' has been my experience during the last very wet 











1859. 





season. We were able to get our corn planted in 
good—it came up well, and grew well in spite of 
the continued rains—there was no difficulty in 
tending whenever the crop needed it, and the 
yield as good as in ordinary seasons. In fact, the 
only drawback upon a good crop the last year, 
bad as it was, was want of drains. 

Now I have a short confession to make in re- 
gard to some matters, which somebody may profit 
by. If they don’t I have. I have dug open 
drains, and cleaned them out, and dug them again 
only to clean them again; have bridged them 
some (but not the whole length) yet the sheep, 





particularly, ewes with lamb, with a perversity 
not to be accounted for, would get in and stick 
fast, and the cows teats would forever be muddy, 
and naturally tiring of this sort of accommoda- 
tions, I have, for want of something better, re- 
sorted to plank and puncheons and poles, and in 
a moderate degree to brickbats and stones, with 
all of which I am heartily tired; for even the 
plank drains after a few years become clogged, 
poles and puncheons ditto, the stones are hard to 
get, and the brickbats in rather limited supply for 
extended operations. The tile, so far works ad- 
mirably, and for anything I can see, is the thing. 
System and tile are what we need to put our 
farms into Sunday clothes. A. P. H. 
Woodstock, Feb., 1859. 

(<-Our Correspondent has a most excellent farm, 
out among the oak and hezel openings of the Darby, 
as we know from having tramped over it for miles; 
and among the sheep and cattle kings of that re- 
gion, he has few equals. He will do us and the 


public a good service, by giving more of his practice. 
—Ep. 





Hoof-ail in Cattle. 

Last week our brother, H. G. Harris, a farmer in 
Hardin county, called on us and reported some ten of 
his cattle—and among them four heavy oxen, crippled 
with Hoof-ail—a disease unknown before in that new 
and woodsy region. He thought the disease came of 
the cattle feeding at a stack of rusted oats straw, as 
he was innocent of any knowledge of ergot being in 
his hay. After reading what we published on the sub- 
ject, he returned home and sent usa sample of his 
blue grass hay, which is spurred up like a fighting 
cock, with ergot half an inch long, and says he will 
probably have to kill several of his diseased cattle, 
they are so bad. We also see, by the Cleveland pa- 
pers, that Hoof-ail is prevalent in that neighborhood, 
and here comes a letter from our old friend, Doctor 
Pierce, of Portage county, on the same subject.— 
What have the Frost Theory Men to say now, in a 
winter hardly cold enough to make ice ! 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 


ERGOT AND HOOF-AIL AGAIN. 


The effects of ergot begin to appear among the 
cattle of the Reserve, different Sections are re- 
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ported as being affected. Many who could not 
learn except in the school of experience are now 
satisfied that their cattle have not frozen their feet 
this winter. Letters from several counties making 
enquiry as to the treatment of the disease, and 
making acknowledgements of their disbelief of 
what was published by me heretofore, now say 
they are satisfied I was correct. There are also 
afew cases of Black leg now on the Reserve 
among the calves. It will undoubtedly prevail 
more or less and may be mistaken at first for hoof 
ail. 

Where cows ate the Ergot one and two years 
ago, many of them are farrow. Nearly half of 
those that ate the Ergot although not perceptibly 
affected, have not conceived since. Many have 
been disposed of for beef, and many will prove to 
be farrow next-spring. Those feeding the spur 
this winter may expect to share the same fate. 
Those that eat ergot are more subject to purpural 
fever, garget, and difficult parturition. The warm 
sun in the spring and summer, effects them, more 
than others. Their milk will not make as much 
Butter or Cheese. Where cattle have become 
affected, or eaten the spur for some time, they 
should be taken off such hay immediately, and 
given all the salt they will take for three or four 
days, having all the water they wish. Change 
their fodder to good hay, straw, or stalks. If they 
are a little lame cut off the end of the hoof to the 
quick, and cut off the end of the tail so far as it is 
black or dead, rub the hind legs smartly with a 
wisp of straw often or make them walk about 
in order to force a circulation of blood to the ex- 
tremities. This treatment will in most cases check 
the progress of the disease, and prolong the life. 
But the effects of the disease is liable to linger in 
the system, unless eradicated by a prompt and 
active treatment. An animal thus affected may 
live a long time, but is never fat or healthy. The 
hoof will grow out crooked and long, tenderfooted, 
walks awkward, and mostly lame. The animal 
shows the affection in the hair, ever after (if not 
cured) the hair looks dead long and rough. If 
the animal should not be cured its death is no 
great loss to the owner, as the hide and keeping 
is generally worth as much as the animal. If it 
is a cow, the uncertainty of her breeding ever after 
is sufficient reason to dispose of her. 

What has already been published may be found 
in the Ohio Cultivator commencing May, 1857. 
Several articles in different numbers may be read 
to advantage by those who now enquire. We 
are asked to publish a definite treatment, giving 
the formula etc. This ve are not at liberty to 
do, several of the faculty have already got their 
backs up, at us, for transcending the bounds of a 
practitioner, in what is already published. How- 
ever all private communications will be responded 
to, (according to their merits. ) 

Ravenna, O. Feb, 1859. W. Pierce, V. S. 
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Gentility is said to be eating meat with a silver 

















fork when the butcher is not paid. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Bringing the Sheep out of Winter. 





We are now approaching that season of the 
year at which it becomes especially important that 
farmers should look well to the care of their 
stock. There are no two months in which so 
much is lost by careless management as in March 
and April; and this is particularly true so far as 
regards the management of sheep, and especially 
the management of breeding ewes. Different 
shepherds of course have different plans, and per- 
haps every one thinks his the best ; so that it may 
be well for us sometimes to compare notes, and 
see whether, from the sum total of the experience 
of all, we cannot gain some little information 
which we were not previously possessed of. This 
in regard to those who are at considerable distance 
from each other, can be done only in the way of 
newspaper communications, selecting such papers 
as go into the hands of most farmers in the State, 
as the Ohio Cultivator. Those who reside nearer 
together, can visit each other, and by interchange 
of sentiments and by observation, learn from each 
other. 

I have for years availed myself of this method 
of getting information, by visiting those of my 
neighbors who had the reputation of being good 


shepherds, and who were known to have flocks of 


good sheep. And I think I can safely say that I 
have never made a visit for this purpose, without 
being well paid for my time and trouble. It is 
after all, every day practical information that we 
want, and this is best acquired by actual observa- 
tion. My advice therefore to those who have not 
had much experience in the management of 
flocks is, to visit those who have, and see how 
they do it. Look at their barns, get their plans, 
look at the manner in which their flocks are di- 
vided, see how they feed, and what they feed, talk 
with them, and get all the information you can 
from each, and then compare notes, and adopt that 
which you believe to be best. Pursue this course 
from year to year, and it won’t be long before you 
know as much as your neighbors do. 

Another advice I would give would be, to be 
ambitious—ambitious to have as good a flock as 
any in your vicinity. It is always commendable 
to be ambitious to excel in whatever promotes 
individual and general prosperity. We take our 
stock to the fairs, ambitious to beat all our com- 
petitors,—not for the sake of the premiums, but 
because we are anxious to excel in the improve- 
ment and management of our stock, and thereby 
add most to the common progress of the country. 

About the first of March, we carefully examine 
our flocks. If there are any sheep that are losing 
flesh or strength, they are taken from that divis- 
ion of the flock in which they have been, and put 
with some other division in which they will be 
better fed, so that they will begin to recover what 
they have lost. A sheep that is weak on the first 
of March, must be attended to, or all that will be 
left of it on the first of May, will be the pelt. It 
is very important now that we should give to our 
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flocks a little "grain, especially our one and two 
year olds, and our breeding ewes, and a good sup- 
ply of well cured clover hay. A half bushel of 
oats, or corn cob meal—that is, corn ground with 
the cob, in the morning and evening, or even only 
once a day, to each hundred, will be of great 
benefit to young sheep. And a bushel of oats per 
day to each hundred ewes, will be a good invest- 
ment. 

We manage to have our lambs come from the 
20th of April on to the middle of May—most in 
the latter part of April—and to the end that the 
ewes may be strong, and have an abundance of 
milk, we commence to feed a little oats and bran 
in March, and continue it till they get a sufficiency 
of grass. A ewe in good condition and with a 
good flow of milk, seldom gives the shepherd any 
trouble, but the reverse with the sheep, and the 
reverse with trouble. More than this, a lamb 
raised by a half-fed ewe, is not worth any thing 
when raised. Nothing so provoking as to have a 
ewe drop her lamb, and walk away from it as 
though it did not belong to her. This they are 
apt to do if they have not sufficient nourishment, 
and especially young ewes. Such as do this we 
put into small pens, hold them occasionally for the 
lambs to feed, until the ewe will own her offspring 
and let it suck, but it is generally about as much 
trouble as the lamb will ever be worth. The 
great preventive for this, js good management and 
good feed before the lambs come. Ewes should 
not be fat, but in good stock condition ; and for 
several weeks before the lambs come, the ewe 
should be fed with a view to having a sufficient 
quantity of milk for the lamb. Nothing better for 
this purpose than oats and wheat bran, with good 
hay or corn fodder. 

Up to this time, we have fed no grain. Would 
feed some now, if we had it to feed, but with our 
mangement, as given in my last, our sheep are 
doing well, and have yet lost but two. But few 
persons, in my opinion, know the importance of 
constantly supplying sheep with a sufficient quan- 
tity of clean straw ,to pick at, between regular 
feeding times. We always feed straw in the 
racks, in order that no chaff may get into the 
wool on the neck and shoulders, as it will, if suf- 
fered to run to straw in the stack. One more 
suggestion, which I frequently impress upon my 
shepherds ; it is this: When the sheep are let 
from the outer yard into the stable to feed, he 
shall always wait and look on long enough to see 
whether every one of the flock takes hold of the 
feed as though they were in good health, and felt 
right. No better time to discover the beginning 
of trouble, than when the sheep manifests a want 
of disposition to eat. In my next I will give you 
our management at lambing time. 

Canton, Feb., 1859. 

Cuerse TRapE 1n TrumBuLt Co. Messrs. 
Baldwin & Tew, of Fowler, have taken the lead 
in the Cheese Trade of Trumbull county, for 
1858. They have shipped, mostly at this place 
'{ Warren] by Railroad and Canal, 23.102 boxes 
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612.620 lbs., or over 306 tons of Cheese, costing | splints, bogs and ihe as well as kicking, cring- 
with the boxes, $45,193.60. This cheese was ing, pulling at the halter, ete., ete. 
sent to different markets east and west, the largest “Reader, if you are the owner of a good horse, 
portion to New York and Cincinnati, smaller lots | go yourself and see him shod, unless you are well 
to Baltimore, St. Louis, Galena, Memphis etc.— | acquainted with the shoer, and know him to be 
W. R. Chronicle. careful, patient, mild tempered and humane.— 

icici | Withdraw your patronage from all reverse char- 
\acters, before you sustain a loss. Never submit 
ito or employ a shoer, whose character or intellect 
is inferior to that of your horse. If you do, you 
|may have him lamed, abused and spoiled. 

W. Pierce, V. S. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Handling Horses while being Shod. 


Many horses, both young and old, are much | 
spoiled by shoers. Horses sometimes stand quiet | 
and easy, at other times they refuse to stand still 
while one foot is up—they struggle until it is re-| 
leased, and frequently the shoer beats, speaks | 
sharply, swears and frightens the horse, so that | 
he must be held by force or abandoned. Another 
takes the tools and sets his shoes without any| It appears to be a very prevalent idea among 
trouble. Now for a few of the reasons : \farmers at this time, that it will ‘hot pay to feed 

Under certain circumstances, the muscles cramp, | Or fatten hogs, when corn is commanding the 
causing severe pain. | price it does now. There are but few farmers of 


Ravenna, Feb., 1859. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Profits of Feeding Hogs. 


Almost at any time a horse’s | 
hind leg may be raised so high, or in such a posi-|my acquaintance who believe that it will pay to 
tion, as to cause severe cramping not to be en-| make four and a half dollar pork, out of corn that 
dured. When a horse has had all the muscles|is worth over 50 cents per bushel. But I be- 
relaxed by exercise, and stands and cools quick,| lieve, and my figures prove it to be, a gross mis- 
an unusual position will most certainly produce|take. We will suppose that I have 30 head of 
cramping, and at the same time makes him irrita-|stock hogs, or, in other words, shoats, that will 
ble. A horse that has stood for some time in the | weigh 100 lbs. per head, and I cannot get but $2 
cold, uneasy, and suffering with anxiety to get| per cwt. gross, which is about the price paid for 
home, is in bad condition to stand the bangs and | such hogs, and I am offered 75 cts. per bushel for 
often painful position of shoeing, and too often|my corn: Why, sell your hogs and corn, too, 
fretted to that degree that he never gets over it—| would be the advice of nine-tenths of the farmers 
too often forced to stand and endure the pain of|of the State of Ohio. But, brother farmers, I 
severe cramping, pricking, ete., until he will never | would thank none of you for such advice, and if 
forget it, and often refuses to enter the shop|you w ould quit swallowing down so much of what 
again. j}you hear from others, without investigation, you 
Some horse shoers have a habit of raising the | would change your views in regard to this, as well 
foot and leg so high that no common horse can|as many other matters. 
stand it, and thus he will shoe horses half his life-| But we will see. These 30 head of hogs I 
time before he knows the fault is in himself. The weigh, and find their weight to be 3,000 lbs. I 
awkwardness and ill temper of some shoers is|put them in a pen, and feed them 30 days, when 
sufficient reason to withdraw your patronage, al-|I sell them at $4.50 per ewt. I weigh again, and 
though they may do their work well. The dam-|find they have gained 900 lbs., which is 30 lbs. 
age done by forcing the horse to stand in pain, | per head, or one pound per day, for each hog, 
and the i injury to his disposition, is infinitely more| which is a reasonable gain. And during these 
injury than to go ten miles, and spend a day and | 30 days, they eat 100 bushels of corn. Now we 
pay double price to one who has some sympathy, | will see what I have made in the operation : 
and shoes him without pain—one who exer-| I gained in the price of hogs, by feeding $2.50 





cises some reason and judgment and patience, and 
seems to sympathise with the suffering animal— 
has little or no trouble, and does no damage. 

I once knew a horse that if he was minus a 
shoe, would go by himself to a particular smithey, 
and there stand until the shoe was set. I once 
owned a horse that was shod three or four years 
without any trouble—at last he was sent to a shop 
to be shod, the shoer being a little intoxicated, 
frightened him, beat and abused him in such a 
manner, that he ever after feared to approach a 
blacksmith shop, and if forced to enter one, would 
tremble with fear. I think I shall be justified in 
saying that one-half of the horse shoers are in- 
competent to the task, saying nothing about their 
workmanship of setting shoes. I have no doubt 
but some fancy shoers are the cause of many 





per ewt., which would be, on 3,000 Ibs., (what 
they weighed before feeding).......... $75.00 
The 900 ibs. of gain, at $4.50 per ewt., is 40.50 
Which is $115.50 for my 100 bushels of corn, and 
my trouble for 30 days. So you will see, that I 
have $1.15 per bushel for my corn, instead of 
75 cts. But it must be remembered that $115.50 
is what I got for my corn, without counting what 
my hogs were worth before eating it, which was 
$2 per cwt., which would have been $60. This, 
added to $115.50, would be $175.50, the amount 
I received for my hogs. 

Now, farmers, if I am not right in regard to 
the above calculation, I hope some of you that 
may chance to read this, will be so kind as to 
show wherein I am wrong. J. L. Smira. 

Marion, O., Feb., 1859. 
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The Evditor’s Table. 


“Might as Well Belong to Virginia.” 

Several Editors over East have made themselves 
slightly miserable and patriotically indignant, be- 
cause, in our remarks about the next State Fair, 
while complimenting Eastern Ohio, we spoke of the 
isolated geographical position of that part of the 
State, and said of several counties, that to all prac- 
tical intents, they might as well belong to Virginia ; 
and it is true, for the counties of Jefferson, Harrison, 
Belmont and Monroe, have their commercial centre 
at Wheeling, Va., more than at any point in Ohio, 
and we don’t know that it is any cause of reproach 
to them that they do: Virginia is a good enough 
State to belong to. 

But we should not have noticed this harmless ven- 
tilation of State pride, but that several papers have 
assumed that “ Cuttivatér Harris” speaks by au- 
thority of the State Board, and that the State Board 
have slighted Eastern Ohio, by not offering premiums 
for tobacco, which is said to be a staple production of 
that region. Weil now, that gets us. If these in- 
dignant gentlemen had posted themselves up before 
putting their foot in, they would have known that 
“ CuttivaTor Harris” stands only in the nomina- 
tive case independent, and that the tobacco question, 
which was presented and urged by the Miamis and 
the Sciotos, was decisively killed by such men as 
Friend Ladd of Jefferson. So if they don’t like the 
decision, they should not send their Quakers as rep- 
resentatives to the annual meeting of the State 
Board. 

We have said nothing disrespectful or disparaging 
of Eastern Ohio, and have nothing to take back. | 
While urging the claims of that portion of the State 
as a place for holding the next Fair, their spokes- 
men gave a doleful account of how far they were 
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behind the rest of the State in enterprise, etc..—a 
scandal upon themselves which we did not care about | 
believing, though on the question of location of the) 
State Fair, we were an original Zanesville man, as| 
the State Board can testify. 

Now boys, we advise you to take that Virginia and| 
tobacco scandal all back, before you make as big 
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did last June, when somebody got cast away in the 
floods, among the elephants of the Muskingum. 
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Notices of Books and Papers. 


Morality anp THE Strate, a book just published 
by Follett, Foster & Co. of this city, from the phi- 
losophic pen of Judge Nash, is a book worthy of 
more than a passing notice. This work discusses 
questions of the deepest import: What are the true 
grounds of Morality andthe State? The subject is 
presented in a new light. Beginning with an an- 
alysis of human consciousness for the ground of prac- 
tical morality, the writer works out into the idea of 
a God as the ground of objective truth—of absolute 
verity. The morality of man as a man, underlies the 
State. Morality and the State are here sought to be 
placed upon a divine basis, and not—as in Paley’s 
work—on mere expediency. 

Copies sent by mail on receipt of the retail price, 
$1.25. Address Follett, Foster & Co., Columbus, O. 

Tue House, A Pocket Manual of Rural Architec- 
ture, planning and finishing, for Country Houses and 
Out Buildings. This completes the series of Rural 
Manuals published by Fowler & Wells, N. Y., and 
from what we have seen of it, we believe this and 
the whole series are well worthy the attention of the 
public. Price in paper 30 cts., in muslin 50 cts. 

N. Y. Srrrit or THE Times.—The vacancy caused 
by the recent death of John Richards, the “ Gover- 
nor” of the old Spirit, has been filled by the acces- 
sion of Col. T. B. Thorpe, a former well known cor- 
respondent of that paper, who now, in connection 
with Ed. P. Jones, for some time principal Editor, 
has charge of the Editorial department. The old 
Spirit is a favorite with horsemen every where.— 
Published in N. Y. City, by Jones, Thorpe & Hays, 
weekly, $5 a year. 

Coorer’s Novets.—W. A. Townsend & Co. are 
getting out an illustrated series of the best of Coop- 
er’s Novels, that are most beautiful books. We have 
just received Tue Pioneers, the first of the series, 
and the very book that first infused into our boy-blood 
a longing for Western adventure. It is a model of 
paper, printing and binding, to all of which the pen- 
cil of Darley has given apt illustration. 

Gitt’s ILLusTRaTepD CaTaLocue or Ptows, &c., 
is a pamphlet well worthy the attention of all farm- 
ers, whether they wish to purchase or not. 





Warren Co. 


Fall crops are fading, and bid fair to be slim 
and light next July. The prospect for fruit is 
flattering as yet. Health of people medium— 
some have winter fever. Roads are quite muddy 


and bad. People have the blues, as a common 
thing, and business is dull. §S. P. Tnuompson. 
Harveysburg. 





Our CorrespoypeNts have laid us under special 


fools of yourselves as an indignant McConnellsvillian ' obligations of late ; please keep on doing so. 
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Female Cashmere Goat. 


Live Weight, about 100 lbs. ; Fleece, about 4 lbs. 

Cashmere Goats were introduced to the United States in 1849, by Dr. Davis of South Carolina, where 
they have been propagated to some extent ever since, and from thence taken to Georgia, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, etc. About the Ist of Feb., 1858, Jos. P. Brown of Ross Co., O., received from Hon. John P. 
Brown, U. S. Consul General at Constantinople, in Turkey, a lot, 3 males and 9 female"Goats, which have 
been further increased by kids produced since they came to Ohio. And now Mr. Brown is willing to spare 











some of his pets, on terms set forth in his advertisement. 


Wheat Crop In Eastern Ohio. 


The present season, in this county we have had 
less snow to fall, and lie on the wheat, to nourish 
and keep it warm, than any winter since 1837-8. 
That winter it was rain and mud, and but little 
freezing, and the wheat crop not injured by frest, 
yet the last of June following it was injured by 
too much heat, which caused all the late sown 
part of that crop to shrivel. In the winter of 
1850-1, but little snow fell, but much freezing, 
to the great injury of the wheat crop then in the 
ground. Again the winter of 1853 was open 
with but little snow to lie long at a time, and hard 
freezing the last ten days of February, that win- 
ter, injured the wheat in the ground to a con- 
siderable extent. 


The hard freezing spells of the present winter 
have been somewhat hard on the wheat in the 
ground, especially that sown late on a poor soil, 
and yet but little damage has been done in com- 
parison of what may be looked for by the middle 
or last of March. I understand that wheat looks 


well out North and West of us, at the distance of 


100 miles. That it is regular and well set on the 
ground; but with us it is not so,asa general 
thing, but rather the contrary. Owing to the dry- 


ness of the ground during September last, wheat 
did not come up very regular, but in spots, and 
must have spouted and died away, or rotted in the 
ground, which now makes the fields generally 
look very thin and spotted. That which did come 
forward looks pretty well, with the exception of 
some damaged places now too moist, and which 
need underdraining. On such places the frost 
has done much damage already, and on such we 
may look for much more by the middle of March. 
Ropert A. Suerrarp. 

Sugar Hill, Jefferson Co., Feb. 1859. 
| Early Sowing—Oats and Barley. 

1 sowed last spring, the second week in April 
five acres in Oats and Barley equally mixed, had 
a good yield, no rust, and grain heavy —on the 
following week sowed oats in adjoining land, had 
a poor yield, some rust, and grain light. 

,Corn and Beans, tranny metus 
| I-say, Col., you have given your views on the 
| difference in Corn and Rye, and now give us the 


Corn and Beans, as feed tor Sheep—Corn at 70 
| cents, and white Beans at $100 per bushel. 


Yours P. W. H. 


Who knows beans >—Eb. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Sensibilities of the Cow. 


Not long ago, one of my neighbors killed a 
veal calf; the cow had been turned in with it 
every evening previous to this, and in order to 
prevent her bawling, the family concluded to turn 
her in to smell the blood and skin of her calf. 
Just as soon as the condition of things was dis- 
covered by her, she bawled once, and died! It 
seemed as if too much anguish had been crowded 
into one moment, and life went out like a lighted 
candle plunged into water. Several persons wit- 
nessed this, and every effort known to the fast 
collecting company, was resorted to in order to 
bring life to the cow—all to no purpose. The 
cow was an extra one, and in good condition. 

Case Sreconp.—Wife Edna, (a good deal the 
“better half,”) says that she was looking at a cow 
with her young calf that her father had just turned 
in the yard, when a neighbor came to the gate, 
and two fierce dogs ran to attack him; one ran 
each side of the cow, she wheeled around, bawled, 
and the wheels of life were stopped like a choked 
machine. Several witnessed this, and all efforts 
to give them motion was unavailing. 

Caste Turrp.—Some time ago, when he came 
from feeding, Jonathan said, “ Pap, something is 
the matter with one of the cows.” All hands 
hurried to the straw stack. The cow was not 
swelled, and did not seem to be in any pain, her 
limbs seemed to be useless, and as there was 
signs of a storm near at hand, we concluded to 
move her to a shelter. In a few minutes a sled 
was by her side with plenty of straw to guard 
against all external injury, and all things seemed 
to favor the experiment, we were to give her one 
turn, and the team would have her under shelter 
in one minute—all ready, be careful, now boys ! 
and over she goes. By the time her feet were 
plumb up, she bawled, and died before she was on 
the other side. She was an excellent, gentle 
cow, not the least afraid of any body. It must 
have been the unnatural position that killed her. 
In these cases that I have narrated, it seems that 
death was about as sudden as if caused by light- 
ning. Thy friend, 

Micasan T. Jonnson. 

Harrison Co., O., 8th of 2d mo., 1859. 





DuruHam CATTLE IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
The Honolulu Advertizer of Dec 16th says: The 
Excel brought up from Koloa, last week, two 
young bulls of this fine breed of cattle. The 
animals are some six months old, and, in color 
and symmetry, the very image of the sire impor- 
ted in the Vancouver some four years ago. We 
are pleased that our stock breeders are improving 
their herds by these fine animals. Not only are 
they superior to the native breeds, for beef and 
the dairy, but also for working-oxen. The few 
that have been used as oxen have required little 
or no breaking in, and, when kept under proper 
master, are as gentle as lambs. The Koloa plan- 
tation has now five pure Durham cattle and about 
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two hundred half or three-quarters breed, mostly 
one and two years old. Buta striking peculiarity 
with the cross breeds is, that in color and form 
they resemble so closely the pure stock that a 
stranger would have difficulty in saying which 
were pure. We hope our grazing friends on 
Hawaii will introduce this breed on that island, 
where there is plenty of room for improvement. 
da pe 

VaLvue or Coat Asnes.— The question is 
frequently asked, are coal ashes good for anything 
for manurial purposes? to which I can answer, 
yes. Ihave used them more or less for the last 
twenty years —the anthracite for the most time, 
in Rhode Island, and the bituminous here in Ohio 
for the last four years, and I should as soon think 
of throwing away my wood ashes as my coal 
ashes. To tell you when and how I have em- 
ployed them with benefit, would lengthen out this 
communication beyond the limits of the patience 
of your readers; suffice it to say that as an ab- 
sorbent for highly ammoniacal manures, I think 
them invaluable. I have also found them very 
valuable in rendering a stiff soil light and porous, 
and a light sandy soil compact. I have a piece 
of ground which four years ago was a coarse 
yellow sand; by composting my hen manure with 
coal ashes, the sweepings of the wood-house, the 
grass and weeds of the yard and garden, and the 
slop from the chambers, the soil is getting quite 
dark and compact, and I have been enabled to get 
the same crops off the same ground year after 
year. Indeed such sweet corn and cabbages as I 
have had year after year, would be hard to beat. 

To get the full benefit from coal ashes as an 
absorbent and deodorizer, they should be used 
fresh or kept dry.— Country Gentleman. 


GrowinG Tosacco.—As soon as the frost is 
out of the ground, burn a brush heap, and while 
it is hot, rake in the seed. When the plants 
have leaves about an inch long, transplant to rich, 
warm soil, and set them ouc about four feet each 
way. Keep the weeds down, and by all means 
keep off the “Tobacco worm.” Nip off the 
seeds as fast as they come, and let the plants 
stand until they become spoted with yellow spots 
the size of a five-cent piece; then cut them close 
to the ground, and hang them over a pole in the 
shed to dry. When sufficiently dry, so as not to 
break the leaves, pack them in a pile so that they 
can sweat; then hang them up again—P. W. B. 
of Mich., in Rural American. 











Honeyed Greetings and Sugary Question. 


I have been a good and faithful reader of the 
Cultivator in years gone by, but like a great 
many in the Christian world, I fell from grace, 
and remained in outer darkness for several years : 
but through the grace of our agricultural society, 
I was brought to see the error of my ways, and 
this year I trust I “begin anew my journey and 
my life.” Hereafter, may I never be so lost to 
my own interests and the interests of others, as to 
cease to be a co-laborer in the great, intelligent, 
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industrious, hive of humanity, nor withdraw my from being racked about by winds. Every lurch 
support from that excellent organ of our inter-|of the tree lessens the roots to some extent, and 
ests, and able counselor, the Ohio Cultivator. consequently retards the growth. 

I have a question to ask, and then I close.| The tree should, by all means, have an inclina- 
Can Sorghum syrup be granulated with profit, tion to the south-west. Do not fear its leaning 
and how is it done ? J. E. H. |too much in that direction; nine chances out of 

Knox Co., O., Feb., 1859. jten for it to lean in the opposite direction in the 

We will give a full Chapter on this subject.—Eb. Piaget of two or three years; and then look out 
—_———$— $$$ $ for sun-stroke or scalded sap, so destructive to 
fruit trees in our climate. Thousands of trees 
are ruined by the effects of sun overheating the 
sap upon the south and southwest side of the tree. 
|The destruction is much the greatest on the south- 
| west side, the reasons for which are very obvious ; 
jone of which | is, that our prevailing winds blow 
eh Ripe g: pk LO from that direction ; consequently much the 
| greater portion of our fruit trees lean more or 

H 0 R T j ¢ v L T i) R A L e less to the north-east. Another is, that the rays 
—necnipcenpesiaaenmapici —— = \of the declining sun at 4 or 5 o’clock P. M., strike 
For the Ohio Cultivator. | directly on the surface upon that side of the tree ; 
Orchard Management. ‘and this, too, while the sap is already highly 

poner | heated, from the effect of ten or twelve hours 

|constant sun upon the foliage and trunk of the 

tree. At the same time, if the tree stood per- 
a erect, and especially if it leaned to the 
The largely increased numbers of fruit trees | south-west, the rays would strike so obliquely that 
annually planted, and the remunerating prices |° damage would be done. It does frequently 
that choice descriptions of fruit command in our | happen, however, that when old scrubby trees of 
markets, render it essential that the culture of | large size are removed, they become badly sun- 
trees be better understood. struck before they are capable of furnishing a 

There appears to be but little difference of | full supply of sap, while standing erect. We also 
opinion among experienced fruit-growers in re-| frequently see a large section or strip of bark 
gard to planting. All agree that thorough work | killed in the same way immediately above or be- 
in preparing the ground is of the utmost import. | neath a wound upon the trunk of the tree; fre- 
ance. The holes should be of much greater ca-| quently where a large branch has been injudi- 
pacity than most planters are in the habit of dig- | Ciously removed in pruning, at a time when the 
ging—not less than three feet in diameter, nor| tree would bleed, the sap spreading upon the 
less than eighteen inches deep. They should be’ bark and staining it black, the dark surface caus- 
filled, where practicable, with rich virgin soil|'"8 the heat to become much more intense than 
from the forest, or turf-mold from the fence cor-| When thrown upon bark of a lighter color. And 
ners, or a compost of pond-muck and manure; in| * ®™ fully persuaded, from extensive observation, 
short, any description of soil that would be suita-| that a tree badly planted is ten times more liable 
ble for the production of a premium corn or po-| ' be injured in this way, than one planted in the 
tato crop, will answer. most perfect manrer, and more especially if the 

Great care should be observed that the roots |tee be large. 


are not thrust too deep in the ground, especially| The necessity of planting a tree in such a man- 
in heavy, cold, tenacious soils. Much better | ner that no part of the stem or body will incline 


raise a ridge, or hillock, and plant above the com-|to the north or northeast, cannot be too strongly 
mon surface. as 

















BY H. N. GILLETT, LAWRENCE CO., O. 


Cuarprer I—PLANTING. 


impressed. How frequently we see trees (indeed 
The tree should be planted but a trifle deeper|\they are to be found in sheet every uaee 


than it originally grew in the nursery, with each | leaning to the north-east, with a greater or less 
und every root occupying its natural position, as| portion of bark killed on the opposite side. And 
near as may be; and in order to accomplish this|in ninety-nine cases out of one hundred, the mis- 
effectually, the finely pulverized earth should be| chief is charged to the apple-tree borer or to 
carefully filtered in by hand. See to it, that| grubs—when the fact is, that the grub found un- 
there is no open space left, as is frequently the | der the dead sections of bark, is the product of 
case where the shovel is used in filling. See too|larva deposited there after the bark was killed 
that the ends of all bruised and mangled roots| Deaden a fruit tree, or forest tree, and see he 
are carefully pared off. jsoon the bark will be filled with larva, and how 

A tree properly planted will attain greater size,|soon thereafter the inner bark will be devoured 
and produce more fruit in ten years, than one | by the same description of grub—a sort peculiar 
stuck in the ground in the ordinary way will in| to deadened timber. It is, however, true that 
fifteen years ; saying nothing about the ten chances |this species of grub oceasionally penetrates a 
of the latter to one of the former to die. short distance beyond the limits of the dead ned 

Great care should be taken to secure the tree | but speedily veers round, and confines his opera- 
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tions to the dead wood, or to that portion beneath 
the dead bark. 
«22eee0l.!U!”™U™C~C 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Gumming of Stone-Fruit Trees, 





Translated for the Ouro CuLtivaTor, by J. L. Stanza. 





Mr. John Schamal, after a long speech on the 
short life of Peaches, and the diseases of stone- 


fruit, before the Horticultural and Agricultural | 
Society in Prussia, gives a sure cure for the flow- | 


ing of gum on stone-fruit, and to bring trees back 
to their old vegetation and health, which he has 
tried with great success. If the tree is affected 
with the gum, wet a rag thoroughly in water and 
tie it all around the diseased parts at night. In 
the morning you have dissolved the gum, and a 
great deal will come off with the rags; then take 
a bucket of cold water and wash with a brush all 
gum off which has collected over night. Proceed 
with it every night and morning until you have 
no more gum in the wound; then cut all the dis- 
eased bark and wood clean out to the healthy 
parts, and cover the same with grafting wax. The 
writer says he saved trees which were almost de- 
stroyed by such diseases, and has them restored 
by this process to a healthy and luxuriant growth 
within the last ten years. Try it and we may 
save many peaches and cherries from an early 
destruction. 
———_—__-_~-@@e@e- —--—- ” 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Garden Hints for March. 


As soon as weather permits, uncover Roses and | 


herbaceous plants, get ready places to receive 
fruit or ornamental trees. Prepare walks and 
have the ground ready for early spring work. 
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{the exposure to winds would prove injurious to 
| the trees, as well as destructive to much of the 
fruit. 





| Apples for the Market. 


| “ Be kind enough to give us, in the Cultivator, 
a list of the best market apples for the different 
| seasons, adapted to this section of the State.” 
A Susscriper, in Jackson Co. 

This inquiry is more difficult to answer now, 
‘than it was thought to be a few years ago. With 
/most people,-of late years, the question is not, 
what apples shall we choose, but what can we 
‘get? In other words, what varieties are found 
the most hardy and vigorous growers and certain 
bearers ?—then if good quality and fair appear- 
}ance can be superadded, we have a good market 
variety. Another year or two must elapse before 
any one can with certainty recommend any list of 
‘apples for Southern Ohio; but as far as present 
| knowledge extends, the following will be found a 
good list for market purposes. The varieties 
‘named are more numerous than any one person 
would be likely to desire, but there is no likeli- 
hood that trees can readily be obtained of all the 
kinds, hence some must be omitted. 

Early Apples—Early Strawberry, Benoni, Car- 
jolina June, Red Astrachan, Early Pennock, Kes- 
wick Codlin, Golden Sweet, Summer Pippin. 

Fall Apples—Maiden’s Blush, Late Straw- 
berry, Fall Genetting, Ohio Nonpariel, Fall Pip- 
pin, Porter, Drap d’Or, Munson or Mt. Pleasant 
Sweet, Twenty Ounce, Rambo. 

Winter Apples.—W hite Pippin, Milam, Smith’s 
Cider, Rawle’s Janette, Wine Sap, Fallawater, 
/Rome Beauty, Yellow Bellflower, Western Spy, 

Broadwell, Fameuse, Fink, Talman Sweet,—and 








Grass seeds for lawns had better be sown now if the land is elevated and somewhat sandy, add 

than later. Give a liberal supply of water to) Baldwin, English or Golden Russet, Swaar, New- 

growing plants, and bring them to light and air in | town Spitzenberg, and Northern Spy. Others 
. 5 oe os « i oie a 

warm weather. Sow some annual seeds for early might be named, as good as, and perhaps better 


flowering. Transplant all plants at once that re-| than some of the foregoing, but these are enough. 
quire it. Finish pruning this month, especially | For domestic use or amateur culture, the fol- 
grapes. J. LS. | lowing additional varieties are adapted for most 





parts of Southern Ohio and Northern Kentucky 
jand Virginia: Early Harvest, Early George, 
| Summer Sweet, Sops of Wine, Bohannon or Kirk- 
< Wt ean i . ‘bridge White, Hallack’s Favorite, Jersey Sweet, 

Will you inform me, through the Cultivator, Monmouth Pippin, Pryor’s Red, Ortley, Paradise 


which is the best location for pears ?—a stiff clay | \,. . i 4 ‘ eS 
soil, lying high, and exposed to the wind, subsoil | a, White Winter Pearmain, — 


clay and limestone gravel; or a loamy second : 
bottom, with similar subsoil, protected on all sides Taers ron Tae Paani Lanp.—We learn that our 


from the winds ¢ 7 H. A. W. __ | townsman, M. L. Sullivant, Esq., is pushing forward 
om achat the ee ~y wg a | the work of improvement on his broad domain in IIli- 
rove best for pears, both standard and dwarf,|_. . ‘ , 
_niatp the soil is not of the black or mucky egg pgertemoemaectpiiy dpeatdlg dru wange cele atc, 


kind, and has got depth, without liability to water | aio: ta pooputing ‘te punt eee Sear ae 
soaking. Pears love a deep, clayey loam, Oe ema on the prairies ; and for the purpose of 
from standing water, not too dry, nor so compact | diversifying the scenery of his proposed homestead, he 
as to prevent the access of air and moisture. | 28 recently contracted with Messrs. Bateham & Co., 
The “ stiff clay soil ” described above, is probably of the Columbus Nursery, for twenty thousand young 
too stiff, and lacking in fertility and depth ; oth- | evergreen trees, mostly Norway Spruce, for planting 
erwise the trees would grow well on it; but then, ithere the present spring. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Soil for Pears. 
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Gas Tar for the Peach Borer. | 


To the Editors of the American Farmer : 

On speaking of the ravages done to Peach 
Trees by the Borer, you advance the opinion that 
the only way to stop him is to catch and kill him. | 
If no other preventive can be found for the injury 
of our peach orchards I believe this delicious will 
be to us forbidden fruit in a few years; for the 
ravages within my experience have greatly in- 
creased. 

I came to this conclusion several years since, 
after having tried, in vain, all the remedies that 1 
could hear of. Lime and ashes, slacked and un- 
slacked, soot, sulphur, tobacco stalks and the de- 
coction of them, with several other applications, 
were made around the roots of the trees, both in 
the fall and in the spring—that is some at each 
time—and my experience did not enable me jo 
say which was the best; for, as above stated, they 
ach and all failed as preventives, and I never 
heard they were claimed to be cures. In fact, I 
doubt if a cure can be found where the worm has 
been established, except by catching and killing 
him, though some experiments of mine cause me 
to doubt on this point. A preventive must be found 
if we wish to be rid of the injury. These worms 
are just as destructive to the apricot as to the 
peach, whether they be on their own stocks or | 
budded on the peach; and several years ago, hav-| 
ing lost all my apricot trees as fast as they arrived | 
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the tar had not injured them, I determined to 
paint all the peach, apricot and plum trees in my 
garden of suflicient size to bear fruit; and about 
the middle of May I did so. Some of the trees 
were carefully cleaned of worms, and some few 
were left as found, coating over with tar where 
the worms appeared to be. The trees were left 
until the next spring, when I again examined 
them. I then found the whole of them free from 
worms, and in a thrifty and vigorous state. 

I did nothing further to them but painted in the 
same manner some of my younger trees. Last 
spring, 1858, I again examined all, and found that 
of twenty-three peach trees the worms were only 
in ¢wo, and I found four in one and two in the 
other. These were two of the trees which had 
been painted fo years before, and were both in 
very low and wet soil. Again I had all painted, 
and no one could desire trees more beautiful and 
more free from worms. Such is my experience, 
and I hope more extended experience may sustain 
this prescription as a preventive. I think the trees 


‘should be painted every year, from the middle of 


May to early in June, and should this very simple 
means secure our trees from these ravages, it will 
certainly be in the ability of all to have in perfee- 
tion this most delicious of our fruits.— Cor. Amer. 
Farmer. 

_ ~~ — 


Root-Grafting the Appice. 











at some four or five years old, and nearly all my | Truth gradually finds its way to the light. A 
peach trees, either having been killed or very |few years ago, the practice of root-grafting was 
much injured by the Borer, I was induced to try | strongly denounced by many western cultivators, 
gas-tar as a preventive. I had never heard that jand the practice of cutting the root of a single 
it had been applied to trees, and knew nothing |seedling into two or more pieces for the insertion 
pres me ys po it. P peep. I was not . —_ was especially reprobated. Some of 
certain that the remedy would not prove more |the most eminent eastern nurserymen admitted 
rapidly and more certainly destructive than the | the justice of these objections, and for a time but 
disease, and corner only a it to four — few gp to cuggest the propriety of using 
three of peach and one of apricot, grown from |several cuts. e published at the time our 
the seed. I selected these because they were so| views on the subject, founded on numerous ex- 
much injured that I supposed no harm could be | periments, in none of which could we perceive 
done them by any application. It is known that | any difference in the character, growth, or pro- 
the borer deposits its egg at various times from | ductiveness, of trees grafted or budded in the 
June to October, in the bark of the tree near the | nursery-row a foot above ground, and such as had 
surface of the ground, —_ my hope -— that an|been root-grafted into whole or bisected one and 
application of gas-tar to the trees would prevent|two year roots. At the late meeting of the 
this. I therefore cleared away the earth from | Fruit Growers’ Society of Western New-York, 
the body and ere tae te to “ye a of a = — was ey discussed, during which 
three inches, carefully taking out all the worms I|H. E. Hooker of Rochester, a nurseryman 
could find, and as soon as the tree dried suffi- | of extensive experience, and who has the reputa- 
ciently to permit the dirt to be rubbed off, had it ition of always adopting and advocating opinions 
well rubbed with a corn cob, leaving the bark | without respect to his personal profit, stated that 
clean for the tar. Then, with a paint brush, I\ he had experimented fully by placing the upper 
had the tar applied as low down as: the excava-| and lower portions of the root after grafting, 
tion allowed, and a thick coat to the tree, so as to | separately, and could not perceive any difference 
have it some pre pe eg sl aga oad them when grown, or between these and 
the ground. After about a day, the holes were) whole roots. 

again filled with earth and so left. My first ex-| At the recent meeting of the Illinois Horticul- 
periment was about August, 1855, and the apricot tural Society, the subject was fully discussed, and 
tree died soon after from injuries already re-|extensive and carefully conducted experiments 
ceived; but the peach trees all improved in some|were reported. Wm. M. Howell of Central 
few weeks. In the spring of 1856 I exsantnad | City, in one experiment, cut his foots into four 


them and found them clear of worms, and finding! pieces, keeping each separate. Those trees 
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worked on the second cuts were best of all, and| loaf, than from a round one, and have not so much 
the others were nearly equal. O. B. Galusha| crust and so many end pieces. Fill the pans half 
reported a similar trial, where a hundred trees| full, and when they have risen full, place them in 
were worked from each cut from the collar down.|a pretty hot oven, keeping a steady heat, one 
They were all grafted with the same sort, were|hour. If your bread browns too much upon the 
planted side by side, and received precisely the| top, while baking, fold a newspaper and lay over 


same culture. The result as the trees now stand | it; that is better than placing tins over the loaves, 


is, those worked on the second cut are larger and 


finer than on the first, the third nearly as good as | 


the second, and the fourth nearly equal to the 
first. Jesse W. Fell of McLean county, said 
that all his own experience was in favor of cut- 
ting the roots in sections; Lewis Ellsworth of 
Du Page county, had not been able to discover 


that a seedling root a foot long was any better 
than one three inches long, while side roots from | 


older trees were worthless; Arthur Byran of 
Princeton, entertained the same opinion, but would 
use but two cuts; S. G. Minkler of Kendall county, 
had kept the different cuts separate, and could 


never discover any material difference in them ;) 


while C. Kennicott and F. K. Phoenix were of a 
contrary opinion, but did not -state any experi- 
ments.— Country Gentleman. 





Peacn Buns are not in the least injured in 
this section. Excepting a few tolerably cold 
days, we have had the mildest and most pleasant 
winter, so far, that we have had for many years. 


Hardin Co. W. C. H. 


Home Miscellany, 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Hints to Young Housekeepers. 








Cultivator Mary wrote to me a few days since, 


as paper reflects no heat, and tin reflects a good 
deal. When done, put a table cloth into a deep 
pan, turn your bread hot into it, sprinkle it all 
lover with cold water, wrap the cloth around it, 
‘and there let it cool. Bread made in this way, 
and thus treated after baking, will be light, soft 
and sweet, will have no hard, dry crust, and will 
keep moist, while it lasts. 


MakinG AnD Keepinc Bvtrer certainly 
ought to come next upon the list of hints, for what 
is bread without good, sweet butter to accompany 
it? Butter can be made without patent churns, 
workers, salters, washers, or any thing of the 
kind. At this time of year, milk must be kept 
where it is warm. Betore straining your milk, 
set the pail containing it, into a kettle of hot wa- 
|ter, letting it remain there until the milk becomes 
hot. Then strain into pans also hot, and set, for 
the cream to rise. When it has risen, skim it off 
with a perforated tin skimmer, that will let all the 
milk through. The less milk you take off, the 
better. Churn often. Cream will soon taste old 
‘and bitter, even in mid-winter. After the butter 
‘has come, dip your hands two or three times into 
|hot water, not scalding hot, but as hot as can be 
borne, then plunge them into cold water, holding 
|them a few moments, then remove the butter from 
‘the milk, working it well, so that not one drop of 
milk shall remain in it. That is one great secret 
‘in making sweet butter. Put one teacup of salt 
'to four pounds of butter. Work the salt in, then 
cover the butter and put in a cool place, until the 





requesting me to send some of my items of house-| 
keeping experience to the Cultivator, for the ben- 
efit of its readers. I comply, hoping what I may | 
say will be of use to that large and intelligent 
class. 


next morning ; then work it again, to remove the 
dissolved salt, and make into balls, using clappers 
or not, just as you choose. Always keep butter 
‘ina stone jar, with a cloth under the cover to 
|keep the air out. Butter made in this way will 
MakinG Breap is thought by many to be a| keep sweet, and will taste in the Spring like fresh 
great and mysterious art, that but few can mas-|June butter, having that peculiar flavor so much 
ter. Pages have been written upon the subject, | admired in June butter. Yours, &c., 

and no doubt read, but so complicated and pro- | SarAH B. SAWYER. 
found, that young housekeepers would as soon) South Amesbury, Mass. 
undertake to make a loaf of wedding cake, as one | . 
of bread. The art is simple, and practice will | 
make perfect. 

Use but little yeast—much yeast makes the 
bread dry. Make up in cold weather quite warm,| It is a clear, cold winter evening, and “mail 
keeping it in a warm place in a covered pan, over| night” in Cherry Valley. The post office is three 
which throw a blanket, to prevent the cold air| miles from our house, but little Charlie Edmonds 
entering too freely, if your cover is not tight.| loves to read so well, that upon nearly every arri- 
Never knead bread until it is well mixed. Mix /| val of our semi-weekly mail, he bridles “old Jim,” 
it no thicker than buckwheat cakes to rise, putting | and rides up to the “Center” after the neighbor- 
in half a teaspoonful of soda, before adding more|hood news. He has just returned, and, after 
flour in the morning. Then knead long and|leaving the packages of letters, papers, etc., with 
thoroughly ; never mind the time, do it well;|the various persons to whom they belong, has put 
place it in pans, cover them, and let it rise. Al-|“Jim” in the barn, and gone into the house. 
ways bake in large, square, deep tins. You can| We will follow,him, and take a peep at one of 
cut a much more handsome slice from a square! the homes in “our neighborhood.” 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Sketches of our Neighborhood. 
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He has just entered the sitting-room, and dis-|take a newspaper or magazine, but he told them 
tributed the “news,” and is it not a pleasant do-| he “ couldn’t afford it; and the younger children 
mestic picture which meets oureye? A cheerful | cried, when he refused to give them fourteen 
fire is blazing in the stove, and the lamps upon | cents to pay for the Childa’s Paper, saying it was 
the table reveal a tastefully furnished apartment, |“all nonsense.” “ But it has such pretty stories,” 
in which a large book-case occupies one corner, |said Jenny, “and pictures, too,” pleaded little 
and a melodeon another. The family are all gath-| Tommy. “ But stories and pictures won’t feed or 
ered round the table, seemingly interested and | clothe you,” replied their father, “and you cost 
happy. Mr. Edmonds is looking over a newspa-|me now more than you are worth.” The chil- 
per, one of several which lies by his side. Mrs. | dren were silenced and grieved, if not convinced. 
E. is cutting the leaves of the Atlantic Monthly,| But the sharp tones of Mrs. B. recal us to the 
occasionally pausing to answer a question pro-| fact that Jenny and her brother have progressed 
pounded by Master Willie, who is explaining the | from a dispute to a quarrel, and, as a punishment, 
pictures in his Little Pilgrim to sister Minnie, the are sent to bed, and we will take our departure 
two-year-old pet, and youngest of the household | likewise. 
band. Charlie is a very good penman, for a boy| Need we ask which home is the happiest, or 
of 12 years, and not long since begun a corres- | 'who is to blame for John’s disobedience and bad 
pondence with some of his Western cousins, so | habits ? for the quarrelsome children, and discon- 
to-night he is busily employed in reading a long | tented daughter? Do not these hasty sketches 
letter from one of them, while rosy- -cheeked Lu- | teach their own moral ? ANNIE. 
cy, the elder sister, has just folded the last of the 
three letters which she received, and is turning | 
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What a Girl can Do. 








with a smile, to her Magazine. Two boys of 14| 
and 16 years, with intelligent countenances, and | 
finely formed heads, both ‘engaged in reading ag 
ricultural papers, complete the family group. 

We cannot stay longer, but, as we pass ou 
into the yard, do we wonder to see it neatly | 
fenced, and ornamented with various shrubs and 
trees? As we open the gate, are we astonished | 
to find that it is not off the hinges, and that the 





| 


| My father and brothers took the Ohio Cultiva- 
\tor for many years, but now they have gone to 
“|their rest. Mother and I are left all alone. 
Said I, “ Mother how can I do without my Culti- 
vator?” “You must subscribe for it yourself,” 
said mother; “I’ve been a faithful re vader of it 
long before Mr. Bateham left publishing it.” So 
here I am a regular subscriber for my much 





latch is in good repair? Or, from the glimpee rrr paper. “Some of my neighbors laughed, 


inner life which we caught, did we expect to see 
neat and tasteful surroundings ? 

We walk on a half mile, and at length pause 
before a wood-colored house, whose small, deso- | 
late yard, and blackened rail fence, present a com- 
plete contrast to the one which we just left.— | 
There is no gate, so we crawl through a dilapidat- 
ed pair of bars, and proceed to the back of the 
house, for there is no light in the front room.— 
We will suppose that we are invisible and intan- 
gible, so find ourselves inside the house, without | 
producing any commotion. 

The “fraternal head,” Mr. Baker, is sitting 
moodily by the fire; his wife is sewing, equally 
silent, except that she sometimes pauses in her 
work to bestow a blow and sharp rebuke upon 
little Tommy, for pulling the cat’s ears. A boy 
of 8 and a girl of 10 years, are disputing in the 
corner of the room. Here, as at Mr. Edmonds, 


there is an older sister, Mary, a maiden of 16 | 
years, but she is knitting silently, wondering, | 


meanwhile, why it seems so dreary at home, and 
wishing she had something to read. At length, 
the father inquires, “Where is John?” and re- 
ceiving the reply, “Gone to the grocery,” adds, | 
threateningly, “ I'll teach him to disobey!” John 

is an active lad, a year younger than Mary, who 
might be trained to usefulness and virtue, but he 
has found that the well-lighted grocery, with its 
crowd of merry, story-telling loungers, is more 
attractive than his home, and so he visits it, even 
in direct opposition to his father’s commands. 
Both he and Mary have urged their father to 


but I did not care. So I sent to the office where 
‘they were making up a club, paid my money, and 
had my name entered, and my papers came in 
~ time. 

| Now Aunt Fanny wants to know what we Cul- 
| siwater Girls are doing, or thinking about. What 
\I think about I am not disposed to tell, but I'll 
tell what I am doing. I have all our work to do 
|in the house, out doors splitting stove wood, then 
rain or snow, mud or water, I must go to the barn. 
|I draw on my boots in place of skates, out to my 
‘feeding instead of on the ice, to exercise out- 
| doors, ‘stall up two cows, and go up in the loft two 
| stories to throw down hay, then feed and milk the 
cows. So, Aunt Fanny, you see I have enough 
|out-door exercise. So much for 


Darby Valley. A Home Girt. 


(<7 That’s the stuff some of the Cultivator Girls 
|are made of. —Eb. 


wenbiillibeatitieaineti 

Items For HovseKEErErs.—Save your suds 

for garden and plants, or to harden yards when 
jsandy. Count your clothes pins, knives and forks, 
towels, handkerchiefs, ete., at least once a week. 
'Frozen potatoes make more starch than fresh 
| ones. They make nice cake. Save all your 
'pieces of bread for puddings dry, or they will 
;mould. Examine your pickles, sweetmeats and 
‘everything put away. 

To Smoxe Meat.—Take clean corn cobs and 
dry sasafras roots, keep a root of about the size 
of acorn cob in the fire at all times, until the 
‘meat is smoked. J. F. Scort. 





x 
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FARM STOCK AND P RODUC E MARKETS. 





The last report of the New York Cattle Market, shows that | 


the Drovers have prevailed in their contest with the Butchers, | 
and ‘established a decided advance in the price of Beeves, the 
better class ranging from 10 cts. to 12 cts. forextra. What do you 
believe now, friend Soton, about the truth of our prophecy that 
was to come to pass about these days! Horse buyers are in the 
country, and pay fair prices. Woo. is looking up, and present 
indications are that the good grades will sell for from 15 to 25 
cents a pound, better than last year. Buyers are abroad offering 
to contract for wool on the sheep’s back, at about those figures. 
We do not like this way of doing business, but it may be that 
farmers can get as much so as any way this year. We rather 
think it will be as well to sell middling early, while the fever is 
up, so you get what youthink it is worth. Full blood now 
sells for 55 to 60 cents. Grain and Dairy products show a slight 
advance over our last report. 





YRUIT TREES, INCLUDING APPLE, PEACH, 
Pear, Standard and Dwarf, Cherry, Apricots, Plum. Raspberry, 
Gooseberry, Strawberry, Grape Vines, by the 100 or 1,000, Osage 
Orange, Evergreens, &c., also several thousand 1 year old apple 
trees, $20 per $1,000 B MARSHALL, 
Mar. 1. ‘Prospect Hill Nursery, Massillon, Vhio. 


HESTER WHITE HOGS OF SUPERIOR 
quality, sold and shipped to all parts of the United States, in 
pairs not akin. Address J. A. COONS, 
Mar. 1-3m. Dayton, Ohio. 








er Por RE : Camens Sucar Cane Seep from Ken- 
tucky, plump as a partridge and glossy as a nigger. A few bush- 
els for sale by W. A. GILL, Columbus, O., at $2 a bushel. 
Orders may be sent to the On10 CuLTivaTor Office. 
PPRANKLIN NURSERY OF FIFTY OR SIXTY 
ACRES —All kinds of Fruit, Shade and Ornamental Trees, 
Vines, Evergreens, as a Plants and small stuff for Nurserymen. 
Jan. 15 G. HILL, Loveland. Clermont Co., 0. 
IVE FENCES.—C. ROBB & CO., NEW 
L Richmond, Ohio, are prepared to plant OSAGE ORANGE 
HEDGES after the most approved mode, in all parts of the United 
y 





States. 
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ELLIOTT’S 


WESTERN FRUIT BOOK. 
A NEW BDITION OF THIS WORK, 
THOROUGHLY REVISED, 

Embracing all the new and valuable Fruits, with the lates‘ im- 
provements in their cultivation, up to January, 1859, 
especially adapted to the wants of 
WESTERN FRUIT GROWERS. 

FULL OF EXCELL ae ILLUSTRATIONS, 


F. R. EL LIOTT, Pomologist, 
Late of Cleveland, O., now of St. Louis. 
PRICE $1.25. 
Send by mail, post-paid, to any part of the United States on re- 
ceipt of price. 
A. 0. MOORE & CO., 
Agricultural Book Publishers, 
Mar. 1-2t . 140 Fulton st., New Tem. 


American Ww eeds | & Useful Plants 
OR 
AGRICULTURAL BOTANY, 
By W. Darineron, M.D., West Chester, Pa., 
with additions by Groreg Tuurser, New York. 
A History and Description of all Plants injurious or import- 





| ant to the American Farmer and Gardener ; with nearly 


THREE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE WEEDS 

Which now infest our farms have, with few exceptions, been 
introduced from abroad ; and being at first unnoticed, have spread 
from farm to farm, until 

Ir now Costs THE FARMERS OF AMERICA 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
every year for the destruction of these Foreigners, or 
in the injury done to their crops. 
Every Farmer should guard his grounds from the 
FIRST APPROACH OF HIS ENEMIES. 

As a Class-Book for Agricultural Schools and Colleges—and a 
Hand-Book for the Farmer—and for all public and private libra- 
ries, this book is the most valuable addition yet made to our al- 
| ready large list of Agricultural Books. 

PRICE $1.50. 

Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 

A. O. MOORE & CO., 
Agricultural Book Publishers, 
Mar. 1-2t 140 Fulton st., New York. 


‘Landscape Gardening, 
BY 
A. J. DOWNING and H. W. SARGENT. 








This elegant Work on PRACTICAL LANDSCAPE GARDEN- 
ING, comprises A. J. DOWNING’S great Work, and a new and 
valuable Treatise by 

HENRY WINTHROP SARGENT, 
giving the progress of Rural Art in the United States to the 
present time ; descriptions of AMERICAN PLACES, 
PRIVATE RESIDENCES, 
CENTRAL PARK, N. Y., LLEWELLYN PARK, X. J., 
with a full account of the newer 
DECIDUOUS & EVERGREEN TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Presenting also, in a tabular view, the experience of cultiva- 
tors in different parts of the Union, with the hardy and half-hardy 
Evergreens. 

The Illustrations consist of 
SEVEN SUPERB STEEL PLATE ENGRAVINGS 
besides numerous engravings, on wood and stone, of the best 
AMERICAN RESIDENCES AND PARKS, 
with portraits of many new or remarkable Trees or Shrubs. 
PRICE $3.50. 

Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 

A. O. MOORE & CO., 
Agricultural Book Publishers, 
Mar. 1-2t 140 Fulton st., New York. 











THE ATLANTIO MONTHLY FOR MARCH, 
For sale by all News Dealers. 
Single copies 25 cts., or $3 a year by mail. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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